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YOU  ARE  INVITED  . . . 

If  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  at  the  end  of  April,  I hope  to  meet  you  at  our  first 
public  forum  on  Thursday,  April  28,  7:30  PM  at  the  New 
York  Sheraton  Hotel,  7th  Avenue  and  56th  Street.  This 
meeting  has  generously  been  arranged  by  Morris  Bram, 
President  of  the  American  Israel  Numismatic  Association. 
AINA  will  be  celebrating  its  10th  anniversary  from  April 
27  to  May  1,  and  you  are  invited  to  attend  the  entire 
convention  festivities,  in  addition  to  our  own  special 
event. 

The  BNS  is  most  fortunate  in  having  as  our  speaker  the 
outstanding  Israeli  numismatist,  historian  and  archeolo- 
gist, Dr.  Baruch  Kanael.  His  topicwill  be'The  Bar  Kochba 
Coins  and  their  Historic  Importance."  Dr.  Kanael  has 
published  numerous  important  articles  on  the  ancient 
coins  of  Judaea  earning  him  the  coveted  Leo  Kadman 
Prize  in  1968.  Dr.  Kanael  has  also  agreed  to  join  us  as  a 
Contributing  Editor  to  The  Augur,  and  we  can  all  look 
forward  to  his  knowledgeable  articles  in  the  future. 

Mel  Wacks  NLG 
Editor 


This  Vespasian  Judaea  Capta  Sestertius  is  coin  number  239  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  standard  reference  on  Roman  coins  by  Henri 
Cohen,  published  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  The  reverse 
features  Vespasian  standing  in  military  dress  with  his  foot  on  a helmet; 
the  dejected  female  allegorical  figure  of  Judaea  is  on  the  right. 


Coin  of  the  Month 

I,  VESPASIAN 

Most  collectors  seem  to  only  be  interested  in  the 
reverses  of  my  Judaea  Capta  coins,  but  they  almost 
totally  ignore  my  portrait! 

It  was  no  easy  feat,  becoming  Emperor  of  Rome  in  69 
AD.  From  the  time  that  Nero  died  in  68,  there  were  four 
contenders  for  the  throne,  in  quick  succession  - Clodius 
Macer,  Galba  Otho  and  Vitellius.  But  Macer  was  executed 
by  Galba's  orders,  Galba  was  assassinated  in  a conspiracy 
led  by  Otho,  Otho  committed  suicide,  and  the  forces  of 
Vitellius  were  finally  defeated  by  my  own  legions.  I was 
then  60  years  old. 

The  war  in  Judaea  was  soon  continued  with  my  eldest 
son  and  heir,  Titus,  in  command  of  the  Roman  forces.  He 
brought  the  revolt  to  its  dramatic  end  in  70,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  T emple  at  Jerusalem.  The  cost 
of  this  long  war  and  the  civil  war  in  Rome  was  enormous 
in  lives  . . . and  I inherited  a Roman  treasury  with  a deficit 
of  ten  million  denarii! 

Roman  coinage  had  been  sporadic  previously  . . . 
minted  as  required  to  pay  thetroups,  etc.  with  no  regular 
predictable  annual  output  of  gold,  silver  or  copper 
coinage.  This  led  to  occassional  gaps  of  aurii  and  denarii, 
but  more  critically  of  bronzes,  which  were  not  minted  for 
a ten  year  period  under  Augustus  before  10  AD,  under 
Tiberius  for  a decade  before  34,  and  again  under  Nero 
from  54  to  64  AD.  But  in  my  reign  and  thereafter  coinage 
was  issued  on  a regular  orderly  basis. 

My  coin  portraits  are  engraved  by  astaff  of  sculptors  at 
the  Rome  mint.  Sothatthevariations  between  portraits  is 
minimal,  my  official  profile  likeness  is  available  in  the 
mint  as  a model  for  imitation  by  die  engravers.  While  the 
portraits  on  the  gold  and  silver  coins  are  rather  coarse 
due  to  the  lackof  details  permitted  in  thesmall  space,  the 
full  talents  of  the  artists  can  be  seen  on  the  large  bronze 
denominations,  such  as  the  sestertius  shown.  Here  you 
can  see  a high  relief  most  realistic  portrait.  There  is 
nothing  flattering  in  the  close-cut  hair,  finely  wrinkled 
brow,  and  the  jowls  and  neck-folds  of  an  old  man.  But 
there  is  still  beauty  in  its  realism  and  technical  delicacy. 

I ruled  for  a decade.  This  bronze  can  be  dated  to  the 
year  71  AD,  the  year  of  my  third  consulship,  as  indicated 
by  "COS  III  ’ at  the  end  of  the  obverse  latin  legend. 
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DR.  MILDENBERG  PRESENTS 
BAR  KOCHBA  LECTURE 


Dr.  Leo  Mildenberg,  the  distinguished  Director  of  the 
Numismatic  Department  of  Bank  Leu  in  Zurich,  delivered 
a lecture  on  Bar  Kochba  Coins  to  a packed  audience  at 
the  Hebrew  Union  College-Skirball  Museum  in  Los 
Angeles  on  March  23.  Dr.  Mildenberg  has  devoted  the 
last  several  decades  to  the  serious  study  of  the  Bar 
Kochba  coinage,  and  is  the  preeminent  scholar  in  this 
area  of  numismatics.  He  indicated  that  his  long  awaited 
Corpus  on  the  coinage  of  the  Second  Revolt  is  expected 
to  be  published  in  about  a year,  and  we  will  certainly 
make  it  available  to  BNS  members. 

In  his  talk  Dr.  Mildenberg  touched  on  many  areas, 
and  in  a number  of  instances  threw  new  light  on  old 
questions. 

Why  did  this  revolt  take  place?  The  First  Jewish 
Revolt  (66-70  CE)  was  caused  by  poor  economical 
conditions,  as  well  as  the  depravity  of  the  governing 
Procurators,  etc.  However,  the  Jewish  peasants  were 
not  in  a bad  state  in  the  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Hadrian. 
Mildenberg  points  out  that  if  the  Jews  of  Palestine  had 
not  been  relatively  powerful,  they  could  never  have 
supported  a bitter  3J4  year  conflict  against  five  mighty 
roman  legions! 

Hadrian  (117-138  CE)  had  passed  a law  decreeing 
that  the  act  of  castration  should  be  considered  murder, 
and  the  penalty  was  death  by  beheading.  Unfortunately, 
Hadrian  equated  the  Jewish  ceremonial  practice  of 
circumcision  with  the  brutal  practice  of  castration,  and 
thus  the  Jews  had  no  alternative  - fight  or  abandon  their 
ancient  religion.  Antoninus  Pius  ( 1 38-161  CE),  Hadrian's 
successor,  specifically  exempted  circumcision  for 
religious  reasons  from  the  punishments  prescribed  by 
Hadrian.  ( Editor's  note  - Quite  recently  another  scholar, 
Hugo  Mantel,  came  to  quite  a different  conclusion  that 
"not  the  decrees  of  Hadrian  . . . caused  the  Bar-Kokhba 
revolt,  but  the  reverse  is  true;  Hadrian's  decree 
constituted  a reaction  of  the  Romans  to  the  Jewish 
Revolt.") 


Very  rare  variety  of  Hadrian's  Adventui  Judaea  bronze  sestertius  issued 
to  commemorate  the  Roman  Emperor's  visit  to  the  holy  land,  circa  130 


AD. 


When  did  the  war  break  out?  Here  we  finally  have 
numismatic  evidence  supported  by  an  important 
archeological  find.  The  two  possibilities  are  before  or 
after  Hadrian's  visit  to  Judaea  in  1 31  CE.  Mildenberg  has 
discovered  a bronze  Bar  Kochba  coin  overstruck  on  a 
coin  of  Gaza . . . and  remarkably  the  date  on  the  original 
Gaza  coin  is  still  visible,  corresponding  to  the  year  132. 


A bundle  of  papyri,  found  by  Yigael  Yadin  in  the  "Cave  of 
Letters"  (near  En-gedi  on  the  Dead  Sea),  proved  to  be 
personal  documents  belonging  to  a woman  named 
Babata.  Her  35  letters  were  discovered  neatly  packed 
and  filed  by  subject  matter.  Of  primary  importance  is  the 
last  document  which  is  dated  19  August  132  CE.  Yadin 
states  that  at  that  time,  "Bar  Kokhba  was  already 
proclaimed  President  (Hebrew  - Nasi)  of  Israel;" 
Mildenberg  claims  that  the  war  must  have  started  shortly 
after ...  in  September,  1 32. 


\ 


What  was  the  exact  name  of  the  Jewish  revolutionary 
leader?  While  we  have  already  made  reference  to  Bar 
Kochba  (or  Kokhba),  he  was  actually  known  to  his 
contemporaries  as  Bar  Kosiba!  The  military  communiques 
found  by  Yadin  are  signed  by  "Shimeon  Bar  Kosiba,  Nasi 
of  Isreal."  This  confirms  the  first  name  of  Shimeon,  which 
is  found  on  most  coins  of  the  Second  Revolt,  as  well  as 
his  title  found  on  the  coins  - Nasi  ( Prince).  It  was  only  28 
years  ago  in  his  article  “The  Eleazar  Coins  of  the  Bar 
Kochba  Rebellion"  that  Dr.  Mildenberg  wrote:  ""Bar 
Kochba  himself  may  well  have  given  the  order  for  the 
coinage,  but  we  cannot  justifiably  assume  that  he  desired 
to  put  his  own  first  name  on  the  coins,  particularly  as 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  his  name  was 
actually  Simon.” 

Bar  Kochba  was  indeed  " Prince  of  Israel, " as  he 
demonstrated  by  collecting  land  taxes  from  the  peasants 
of  Judaea  and  issuing  coins-  both  treasonable  acts  since 
these  were  prerogatives  held  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 


' 


Bar  Kochba's  full  name  and  title  from  a contemporaryl  document. 

Did  Bar  Kochba  conquer  Jerusalem?  Mildenoerg  says. 
""No!'"  While  the  revolutionaries  did  manage  to  take  the' 
Judaean  highlands  around  Jerusalem,  they  respected 
the  Roman  legion  stationed  there.  Amazingly,  there  has 
been  no  archaeological  discovery  of  Bar  Kochba  coins  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  past  100  years!  Even  though  large 
sections  of  the  Jewish  Quarter  just  outside  the  Temple 
Mount  have  recently  been  extensively  excavated  by  N. 
Avigad,  no  Bar  Kochba  coins  were  found,  though  coins 
from  virtually  all  other  periods  were  discovered.  Yadin 
found  5000  coins  on  Masada  ...  but  not  one  from  the 
period  of  the  Second  Revolt  at  this  fortress  site.  Lastly,  in 
Bar  Kochba  s letters  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  only  once, 
and  that  text  may  rather  be  related  to  the  events  of  the 
earlier  First  Revolt. 
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Mildenberg  previously  wrote  that  the  inscription 
JERUSALEM  on  some  Second  Revolt  silver  and  bronze 
oins  "was  a significant  word  inscribed  as  a symbol  in 
tters.  JERUSALEM  was  a proclamation,  a program  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  did  not 
authorize  the  coinage." 


Jerusalem  inscribed  on  the  silver  tetradrachm  and  a bronze  second 
revolt  coin. 


What  is  the  significance  of  the  star  or  wavy  line  above 
the  Temple  on  the  Bar  Kochba  tetradrachms?  Here 
Mildenberg  goes  against  traditional  interpretations.  The 
star  supposedly  alludes  to  Bar  Kochba's  name  - "Son  of 
the  Star."  However.  Mildernberg  does  not  consider  this 
symbol  a star  at  all . . . but  refers  to  it  as  a cross  or  rosette. 
The  Reverend  E.  Rogers  called  the  wavy  line  "a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  pillar  of  fire,"  Romanoff 
considered  that  it  "rather  suggests  clouds  representing 
hivine  presence,"  and  Muehlsam  explains  it  as  “the 
^original  symbol  of  water  which,  in  antiquity,  was  a sign  of 
divine  grace.”  But  Mildenberg  attaches  no  symbolic 
meaning  whatsoever  to  either  the  rosette  or  the  wavy 
line  . . . declaring  that  they  were  merely  used  as  design 
elements  to  fill  space  on  the  coins! 


In  response  to  your  editor's  question,  Mildenberg 
quoted  the  late  L.  Hamburger  who  said,  tonque  in  cheeK 
that  if  the  star  signifies  Bar  Kochba,  then  the  wavy  line 
probably  represents  the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea  over 
which  the  Jewish  slaves  excaped  from  Egypt. 

Dr.  Mildenberg  summed  up  by  stating  that,  "Ben 
Kosiba  simply  wanted  to  live  as  a Jew  in  Judaea.  His  goal 
will  not  be  abandoned." 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Joel  Malter  of  Numismatic 
Fine  Arts  and  Nancy  Berman,  Director  of  the  Skirball 
Museum,  for  making  this  fine  lecture  possible.  We 
recommend  for  further  reading;  BAR  KOKHBA  by  Yigael 
Yadin,  Random  House,  $12.50  at  most  bookstores,  and 
IaRCHAELOGICAL  EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE  JEWISH 
QUARTER  by  N.  Avigad,  $5  from  the  Israel  Exploration 
Society,  P.O.  Box  7041,  Jerusalem,  Israel.  (ED.) 


Bibliophile  Corner 


HISTORIA  NUMORUM 

This  monumental  work  by  Barclay  Head  of  the  British 
Museum  was  published  in  1911.  Contained  therein  is  a 
detailed  sketch  of  the  numismatic  history  of  nearly  every 
city,  king  or  ruler  known  to  have  struck  coins  in  the 
ancient  Greek  world  including  Judaea,  Syria,  Persia, 
Arabia,  Phoenicia,  et  al.  Here  is  the  account  of  the  first 
coins  of  Persia: 

The  Persians,  like  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  were  unfamiliar  with 
or  felt  no  need  of,  coined  money  before  the  capture  of  Sardes  by  Cyrus 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Lydian  empire  B.C.  546,  when  for  the  first  time 
they  came  into  direct  contact  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast  lands  of  Asia  ' 
Minor.  How  soon  after  these  events  they  began  to  issue  gold  staters  of 
the  royal  Persian  type  is  a somewhat  doubtful  point,  but  that  Darius 
Hystaspis,  B.C.  521-486,  coined  gold  money  of  the  finest  quality  we  are 
told  by  Herodotus  (iv.  166),  and,  if  the  accepted  derivation  of  daric 
from  Darius  is  the  true  one,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Darius  was  the 
initiator  of  the  Persian  coinage.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
gold  Daric  was  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  moreover  at  the 
Sardian  mint,  which  may  then  have  been  reopened  after  having  been 
closed  since  the  fall  of  Croesus,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  either  Cyrus  or 
Cambyses  would  have  allowed  it  to  continue  the  issue  of  the  Croesean 
gold  staters  after  the  Persian  conquest.  That  Sardes  should  be  the  place 
of  mintage  chosen  by  Darius  for  his  new  Persian  coinage  is  not 
surprising,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  processes  of  minting  were 
fully  understood  there,  and  that  skilled  die-sinkers  and  moneyers 
would  be  more  easily  obtainable  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Persian 
empire. 

The  output  of  the  darics  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes, 
doubtless  from  other  centres  as  well  as  from  the  Old  Sardian  mint,  must 
have  been  enormous,  for  we  read  that  the  Lydian,  Pythius,  at  the  time  of 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  possessed  as  many  as  3,^593,000  of  them,  a sum 
which  the  king  increased  to  4,000,000. 

Following  the  example  set  by  Croesus,  Darius  employed  practically 
pure  gold  for  his  new  coinage,  though  with  the  addition  of  about  3 per 
cent,  of  alloy  which,  as  experience  had  taught  the  moneyers,  was 
necessary  for  slightly  hardening  the  metal. 

The  sigloi,  like  the  early  electrum  hectae,  frequently  bear  numerous 
small  punch-marks.  In  both  cases  these  seem  to  have  been  stamped 
upon  them  by  private  merchants  or  money-changers.  This  custom  was 
very  prevalent  in  India,  and  it  seems  certain  that,  wherever  the  sigloi 
may  have  been  minted,  many  of  them  were  thus  countermarked  for 
currency  in  India,  as  is  proved  by  the  identity  of  their  punch-marks  with 
those  on  the  square  Indian  punch-marked  coins.  ^ 

A close  examination  of  the  darics  and  sigloi  shows  that,  notwith- 
standing their  general  uniformity,  there  are  differences  of  style.  Some 
are  distinctly  archaic  and  date  from  the  times  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and 
Artaxerxes  1,B.C.  521-425,  while  others  are  characterized  by  successive 
modifications  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  king  which  suggest  rude 
attempts  at  portraiture. 


C) 

T he  Persian  gold.Daric,  the  first  coin  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  "And 
■-  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  when  they  came  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 
- h 's  at  Jerusalem,  offered  freely  for  the  house  of  God  . . . three  score 
j>'.d  one  thousand  drams  (e.g.  darics),"  Ezra  2:68-69. 
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BIBLICAL  NUMYSTERY  NUMBER  THREE 


Numismatic  Fine  Arts  offered  over  1000  lots  of  ancient  coins  and  numismatic  literature 
in  its  March  sala  There  was  sparce  material  of  particular  interest  to  Biblical  numismatists, 
however  worthy  of  note  were  several  silver  tetradrachms  struck  by  the  Seleucid  rulers  of 
Syria  (whose  dynasty  started  with  Seleucus  I in  31 2 BC)  at  the  Akko  mint. 

Before  discussing  the  coins,  let  s consider  their  source.  Coins  have  been  struck  at  this 
holy  land  mint  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (circa  350  BC)  through  268  AD . . . six 
centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  minting  activities.  In  the  Bible,  the  city  is  called  AKKO 
or  ACCHO(ag.  Judges  1:31,  Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Akko,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Sidon  . . .').  In  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions,  the  city  appears  as  AKKA, 
which  is  also  the  name  in  Arabia  In  Greek  the  name  was  AKE,  spelled  ACE  in  England. 
The  Crusaders  called  it  ACRE,  but  this  was  only  a corruption  of  the  real  nama  Malt er  uses 
Ake  in  his  auction  catalog,  Kadman  prefers  Akko,  and  so  on.  Take  your  pick. 

Akko  was  seized  by  Ptolemy  II  of  Egypt  following  the  death  of  Seleucus  I in  281  BC.  It 
received  or  adopted  the  name  of  Ptolemais  in  honor  of  this  Egyptian  king.  While  many 
numismatic  historians  do  not  classify  Akko  as  a Palestinian  city  (ag.  G.  F.  Hill’s  Catalog  of 
the  British  Museum  where  they  are  contained  in  the  volume  on  Phoenicia),  others  do(e.g. 
Eckhel,  Mionnet,  De  Saulcey,  Kadman).  As  a matter  of  fact,  Akko  did  play  a role  in  the 
history  of  ancient  Judaea  and  is  now  a part  of  modern  Israel,  so  its  status  as  a holy  land  city 
would  seem  to  be  irrefutabla 

The  coins  being  discussed  were  struck  in  the  Late  Seleucid  Period  (1 28-106  BC).  The 
standard  work  on  this  subject  is  LATE  SELEUCID  MINTS  IN  AKE-PTOLEMAIS  AND 
DAMASCUS  by  Edward  Newell,  published  by  the  American  Numismatic  Society  in  1939. 
It  is  regrettably  out  of  print. 

None  of  these  three  coins  - of  Demetrius  II  (1 29-1 25  BC),  his  wife  Cleopatra  (1 26-1 21 
BC),  and  their  son  Antiochus  VIII  (121-96  BC)  - has  any  mint  indicated  nor  are  they  dated. 
So  how  can  they  definitely  be  attributed  to  Akko  and  be  dated? 

In  this  period,  tetradrachms  were  struck  at  Akko  to  two  different  weight  standards  - 
‘Attic  ” (about  16.5  grams)  and  "Phoenician  ” (about  13.5  grams).  The  Phoenician-standard 
pieces  are  dated  but  the  Attic-standard  coins  usually  are  not;  the  obverses  are  identical 
but  the  Phoenician  reverse  depicts  an  Egyptian-style  eagle  whereas  Zeus  appears  on  the 
Attic  tetradrachms.  All  three  coins  in  this  auction  are  of  the  undated  Attic  type. 

The  early  silver  tetradrachms  of  Phoenician  weight,  struck  by  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  VI 
(181-146  BC)  at  Akko  differ  from  those  of  nearby  Phoenician  cities  by  featuring  a barley 
stalk  in  the  field  behind  the  e^le,  plus  the  Greek  letters  TT  TO  (PTO)  or  by  the  monogram 
of  these  same  three  letters  (vf.  Aside  from  some  rare  Akko  issues  under  the  usurper 
Tryphon  (1 42-1 39  BC),  there  was  a complete  cessation  of  silver  coinage  until  the  second 
reign  of  the  Seleucid  Demetrius  II  (128/127  BC).  Demetrius  M’s  first  Akko  issues  were 
minted  to  both  Attic  and  Phoenician  standards  (evidently  each  was  used  for  trade  in  the 
respective  spher^of  influence  of  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians).  Both  issues  contain  the 
Akko  monogram  m,  the  magistrate’s  symbol ftl,  and  the  date  ETTP.  Since  E=5,  TT=80, 
P=100,  and  the  Seleucid  era  begins  with  31 2 BC,  the  coins  were  struck  in  312-185=127 
BC.  However,  in  some  of  the  years  only  the  Phoenician-standard  tetradrachms  were 
dated . . . but  using  the  correspondence  of  type  and  magistrate’s  symbol  it  is  possible  to 
also  date  the  Attic  pieces  produced  at  the  same  time  without  any  date  indicated. 

On  later  issues,  the  Akko  monogram  was  to  disapper.  Demetrius  II  was  slain  by  the 
governor  of  Tyre,  probably  by  order  of  the  Seleucid’s  wife  - Cleopatra  - about  a year  after 
his  Akko  coins  wore  struck.  Newell  writes,  "This  emphemeral  coinage  which  appeared 
during  the  period  that  Cleopatra  ruled  alone,  could  have  been  struck  only  at  Ake- 
Ptolemais,  her  royal  residence  and  the  city  in  which  she  and  her  court  actually  found 
themselves  when  she  repudiated  her  worthless  husband,  and  herself  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.”  After  less  than  ayear  as  sole  ruler,  Cleopatra  had  her  son  Antiochus  Vllljoin 
her.  Some  five  years  later  in  1 21/ 1 20  BC,  Cleopatra  plotted  Antiochus  death  (as  she  had 
done  to  her  husband  and  eldest  son  before),  but  he  forced  her  to  drink  the  poisoned  cup 
she  had  prepared  for  him  and  thus  rid  himself  of  her  regency. 

Newell  sums  up,  "The  probable  reason  why  a true  mint-mark  is  so  seldom  found  on  the 
Ake  coins  after  ZTTP  (126/125  BC),  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  Antioch,  the  city 
was  now  looked  upon  as  a central  mint  of  the  Seleucid  power.  Certainly,  under  Cleopatra 
it  was  not  only  a central  but,  for  a time,  her  sole  mint.  Therefore,  no  mark  indicating  locality 
was  actually  needed.  When  success  eventually  crowned  Cleopatra  s efforts  and  she  had 
added  to  her  kingdom  the  districts  of  Coele-Syria,  Seleucis  and  Pieria,  and  Cilicia, 
including  their  central  mints  of  Damascus,  Antioch  and  Tarsus,  habit  still  dictated  the 
practice  of  dispensing  with  a true  mint-mark  on  the  coins  of  Ake-Ptolemais.’ 

Dating  of  the  Antiochus  VIII  tetradrachm  in  the  Numismatic  Fine  Arts  sale  is  a bit  more 
tricky.  There  is  no  dated  Phoenician-weighted  Akko  coin  that  it  can  be  matched  to!  In  this 
instance,  a little  detective  work  reveals  that  similar  reverse  design  variations  (ag.  nude 
Zeus,  followed  by  the  type  with  drapery)  occurred  in  the  dated  tetradrachms  of  the 
neighboring  Seleucid  mint  at  Damascus,  the  transition  having  taken  place  about  1 17  BC. 
Dated  isues  commenced  at  Akko  again  in  115/114  BC,  therefore  the  Attic-standard 
tetradrachm  of  Antiochus  without  a mintmark,  type  of  Zeus  with  drapery,  can  be  dated  with 
confidence  to  1 17-1 15  BC.  Elementary  Dr.  Watson!  ' [ED.l 


\ 


Akko  tetradrachm,  Attic-standard, 
struck  in  128/127  BC  by  Demetrius 
II.  Note  magistrate’s  symbol  n\ 
under  throne;  also  the  date  ETTP 
and  the  mint  monogram  below. 


Akko  tetradrachm.  Attic-standard, 
struck  in  127/126  BC  by  Demetrius 
II.  No  date,  but  two  magistrate’s 
symbols  - andf'l’^.  Very  Fine  plus, 
sold  for  $700. 


Akko  tetradrachm.  Attic-standard, 
struck  in  125  BC  by  Cleopatra  and 
Antiochus  VIII.  No  date.  Magistrate’s 
symbol  indicated  as  ^ by  the 
cataloguer;  it  should  be  in  the  left- 
most part  of  the  reverse  but  can  barely 
be  seen  on  this  specimen.  Neverthe- 
less, this  Extremely  Fine  example  sold 
for  $2100. 


Akko  tetradrachm,  Attic-standard^^ 
struck  circa  117-115  BC  by  Antioch;^^^ 
Vlll.  Type  with  Zeus  standing,  witl^^ 
drapery  over  shoulder.  Magistrate’s 
symbol  M in  left  field.  Extremely  Fine, 
sold  for  $400. 
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